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Peter Penguin Talking 


IMPORTANT 


WE AkE going to have a club! It happened this 
way. Do you remember that letter from 
Penguin Pete asking me to come and see him 
at the World’s Fair? Well, one day I went and, oh boy, did we 
have a time! That was a real holiday. 

We rode in roller-coasters, parachutes, scenic railways, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and a few more I have forgotten. All about I 
kept meeting Story Parapers. They recognized me, of course, 
from my picture and called “Howdy, Peter!” 

“Hello, hello! Come along and have some fun,” I said. 

So they came. First there was Texas Tommy and then there was 
Iowa Mary and Bill from Alabama and Jim and Sue from San 
Francisco, and soon the procession got so long people thought it 
was a parade. 

After I'd lost my hat on the aerial joy ride and found it over 
on the monkey mountain and gotten my cane back from the baby 
hippo, I said I thought it was time to go home. 

“Before we go,” said Tommy, “I have an idea.” 

“Is it a quiet idea?” I asked. “One that doesn’t jounce?” 

“Very quiet.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” 

“We ought to have a club.” 

“Good,” said I. “You name a committee and call at my office 
tomorrow at 11:15 sharp.” 

So they did, sixteen of them, and we worked out the plan for 
the Penguin Club. All Srory Parapers are eligible and you will 
find out how to join on page 55. 

You can join just by yourself but it’s more fun to get a local club 
of four or more. Then you can do things together—games, trips, 
collecting and other hobbies. 

The cover this month will give you good ideas for some hobbies 
if you don’t already have plenty of your own. Then every cover 
this next year will be about a particular hobby and the Crarts AND 





Hossies DEPARTMENT will tell you how to go about it. I don't 
know whether you ever thought much about hobbies, but I think 
they are swell. And what is a hobby? It is doing something on your 
own just because you want to and finding it so interesting that you 
want to do it again tomorrow and then the next day and next week 
and next month. 

There are about as many kinds of hobbies as there are people, 
but to me the best kinds are making things, studying live creatures 
or taking care of them and collecting. If you haven't already a 
hobby, watching birds is a very good one and you will iind how 
to begin on page 49. I don’t say this just because I am a bird, but 
really you will find few creatures as quick and bright and clever 
and making as little trouble for others as birds. Of course, a few 
of them have bad manners but very few. 

Maybe more of you know about dogs. Well, a dog can be a 
hobby, too, particularly if you take care of him right and train him 
properly. Take this dog Spike in the first story. He was nearly 
ruined by bad treatment and it was only with much work and 
patience that Dan made a fine dog of him. You will read only part 
of that in this story but the rest will be in a book some day soon. 
Then, of course, dog lovers should know Jack O’Brien’s books, 
SttveR CureF and By Doc SLEp Wit Byrp. Another fine book 
about a dog which shows the importance of training is Bat, by 
Stephen Meader. 

You are going to find two stories this month about the waters 
around New York—“Danger on the Docks” and “The Fire Fighter.” 
You know New York is an island, or really several islands, and 
there is more going on in its harbor and round its rivers than in any 
water in the world, A nice story about it your small brother would 
like is called LitrLe Toor and it is about a tugboat. For bigger 
boys and girls, there is TucBoat, by Henry B. Lent, and THroucH 
THE Harsor, by Irmengarde Eberle. 

So long until October and thanks for the postcards. The artist, 
William Du Bois, who asked for ideas on his pictures in July, says 
your ideas were fine and will be a big help to him when he makes a 
book out of Geppy’s life story. Thanks for the letters. I like 
cutting them open. Stuart Smith wants to know if I really write 
this page. I sure do and I write it in ink. I can write as well as he 
can, only sometimes I make blots. Hoping to hear from you soon. 
Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE CITY 


. By Rowena BENNETT a 
Beside the park the city stands 4) 






With chimney-fingers on her hands. 
She looks about with window-eyes 
And breathes a black breath on the skies. 
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SPIKE TO THE RESCUE 


By Jack O’BrIEN 
Illustrated by Frederick Machetanz 


Part ONE 


Dan Kirk awoke one morning beside a railroad water tank, 
having been spilled off a train he was attempting to ride free. 
He had no thought of annexing a stray dog for a traveling 
companion, but he was amused when he discovered a large 
ball of golden biscuit-brown fur beside him, its nose tucked 
into the curve of its tail. 

“Couple of hoboes, eh fella?” he said quietly. 

The dog, a half-grown German Shepherd, instantly 
growled and sprang to his feet, attempting to run away. He 
limped, stumbled and finally sprawled on the ground, gazing 
up in terror at this strange man. 

Dan saw that the dog’s foot was injured, so for a while he 
talked softly and coaxed him to be friends. Finally he suc- 
ceeded in taking the dog’s paw in his hand to examine it. 
There he found a sharp-edged splinter of redwood bark 
deeply imbedded between the pads, broken off too short for 
the dog to dig out with his teeth. 

“We'll make short work of that, old timer,” he said, as 
he gently pulled out the bark with the aid of his pocket 
knife and carefully washed the wound with water from the 
tank bucket. “Now, then, how about coming along with 
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me to the village? We'll get some chow and see about a job. 
That’s just what we'll do,” he said, gently patting the 
dog’s head. 

The dog, finding that he could step upon his foot with 
less pain and noting the friendly tone in the man’s voice, 
something entirely new in his life, barked and jumped about 
excitedly. And when Dan started along, clapping his hands 
in invitation, the pup trotted a short distance behind him. 

In the small lumber camp village, after feeding the dog, 
Dan made inquiries about him from the station master while 
he ate his breakfast. 

The dog’s name was “Spike” and he was half wild, the 
station master said. He had run away as a puppy from a 
brutal master whose cruelties he had never forgotten, thus 
making him afraid of all men. For a year, Spike had roamed 
the timber country and plains like other beasts of the forest. 
Now and then, he returned to the village to steal unguarded 
food when he found no wild game to kill or fish to catch. 
His brute owner had departed long since and no one claimed 
Spike. 

“‘He’s a thorough-bred, a fine dog if you can tame him, 
but I doubt it,” the station master had added. 

But he was wrong. Dan’s gentle voice, the comradeship 
he offered, and regular meals, worked wonders with the dog. 
In a few days it became evident that he had attached himself 
to his new friend. Dan was delighted and whenever he went 
hunting or fishing or looking over timber, the dog went 
with him, doing his share of stalking game or bringing up a 
fish from the shallow rivers with one quick stroke of his 
flashing paw. Dan had won Spike’s confidence and before 
long the two were fast friends, the dog lying at the foot of 
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THE DOG FOLLOWED DAN 


his cot at night, standing guard in the little shack which served 
as a temporary home while awaiting the start of the new job, 
“cruising the big sticks.” 

After breakfast one dark morning, Dan shouldered his pack 
and strapped snow shoes onto his moccasined feet. With 
Spike trotting nervously ahead, he set out for the northwest. 
The rangers’ shack forty miles upstream was his goal. 

To Spike the life was a never-ending delight. For weeks 
they would travel. At intervals Dan would stop and consult 
his charts, locate the surveyors’ posts, then apply himself to 
the job of counting the number of feet in each timber stand 
of every section. While his master was thus engaged, the dog 
would plow through the snow in sheer delight at his freedom 
or he would bound along the trail of a hapless snowshoe rab- 
bit. Spike was ruthless in his hunting, killing with all the 
ferocity of a wolf, a distinct throwback to the days when, of 
necessity, he had to hunt his food. 

During his year in the woods, the strain of the wild had 
been awakened in Spike and still throbbed actively in his 
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blood. Had it not been for Dan he would have responded at 
once to this urge of the primitive which he was feeling. No 
cabin or fireside could have held him. Dan alone was the 
reason for his not ranging the forests at will. 

At night, Spike sat by Dan’s fire, a great, broad-chested 
dog of golden beauty, dreaming constantly. So strong and 
moving were these dreams, that Spike could almost smell the 
sweet odor of hot blood and sense the dry, parched feeling 
in his throat as he traveled in spirit with the wild ancestors 
whose life he had begun to follow before the coming of Dan 
Kirk. 

Knowing the dog’s background, Dan well understood the 
struggle taking place within the animal. For that reason, he 





AT NIGHT, SPIKE SAT BY DAN’S FIRE 


permitted Spike full play of his emotions and banked entirely 
upon the dog’s affection for him to overcome the wild call 
of his nature. 

Yet, the thing that he had long dreaded did happen one 
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night. Spike went off on one of his solitary rambles and did 
not reappear. The dog had stirred uneasily after supper and 
at last, roused from a deep sleep at Dan’s feet, he rose and 
trotted outside. 

Far away on the snowy slope of a hillside, Spike lay listen- 
ing to the night sounds of the wild. From afar had come a 
call, wailing, hideous, piteous, the cry of a wolf. In a flash 
he was off, streaking along the shadowy aisles of the forest. 
Finally, at the edge of a clearing, he came upon the wolf, 
his nose raised to the sky while from his throat came the 
age-old call. Spike moved closer, every nerve tensed, body 
gathered in a half crouch, feet moving with infinite care. As 
the wolf sensed Spike, he stopped howling and snarled and 
clicked his teeth together. 

Spike circled. He was larger and heavier than the wolf, 
a match for him in cunning and ferocity. Suddenly the wolf 
sprang at the dog so clumsily that he missed the throat hold 
and crashed against Spike’s shoulder. Over the two of them 
went, thrashing wildly in the snow. The wolf gained his feet 
first, slashed viciously at Spike’s shoulder, then leaped clear. 
Before the dog could recover, the wolf had leaped in twice 
more, but each time Spike drew back, to hear the other’s 
teeth snap dangerously as they missed their hold. 

Spike knew that this was to be a fight to the finish. His 
urge to return to the wild had brought him face to face with 
the inevitable law of the forest—kill or be killed. 

The wolf’s rage was bitter but not blind. When he rushed 
it was because he saw an opportunity for the death grip. 
Again and again, he slashed at Spike, who was bleeding from 
a dozen cuts. Whenever the wolf’s teeth touched the tender 
flesh of the dog, they were repulsed by a quick snapping jaw. 
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Time and again, Spike felt the other claw for the throat hold, 
the spot beneath the jaws where blood runs close to the 
surface, but each time he had been able to throw off the threat 
by a counter attack. 

At last Spike took the offensive and began to rush. Using 
his size and weight, he feigned a dive for the throat, then he 
turned his head and slammed with all his force against the 
wolf’s side. In these operations his shoulder was slashed anew, 
but Spike had a plan and he suffered the teeth in his shoulder 
in order to carry his plan through. 

Finally the chance he played for came. Gathering himself 
for his usual smash at the wolf’s side, he shifted suddenly. 
As the other drew his head high and braced himself, Spike 
dived fair and true direct for the throat. Like a steel trap his 
jaws clicked shut around the soft flesh and with a mighty 
heave he tossed the wolf over on his back and held on. It was 
all over. Spike let go at last, sniffed the dead animal once or 
twice, then sat down to lick his wounds. 

At last he rose and limped away into the woods. He came 
to a spring in the hillside, lightly covered with glass-like ice. 
He crushed through with his paw and drank. Then he found 
a drift and curled up to sleep. It was late afternoon and dark 
again when he awoke. He was sick and tired, but no fever 
throbbed in his wounds. 

Dan was just sitting down to a lonely supper when Spike 
crashed against the door, demanding entrance. Inside he 
sprang upon his master and together they wrestled to the 
floor, Dan walloping the dog’s sides in loving roughness. 

“You old rounder,” he muttered, as later he sat holding 
the big head between his hands. “I thought you’d left me, 


sure enough.” 
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BUT SPIKE HAD A PLAN— 


Dan tried to patch up the cuts on Spike’s shoulder and 
flanks, but the dog would have none of his nursing. He 
treated them himself, and in a few days there was no more 
evidence of his fight than a new crop of freshly healed scars. 

One January morning broke clear and bitter cold. Dan 
stacked his breakfast dishes and then turned to Spike. “Pull 
on your overshoes this morning, mister. We’re going to hike 
into Camp Two. We're all out of salt and I could use some 
coffee instead of tea for a change.” 
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It was just breaking day when they mounted the rise 
south of the cabin. Dan carried only a sandwich in his pocket. 
He’d make Camp Two by six o’clock and there’d be a warm 
fire and lots of grub waiting. No sense burdening himself 
with a pack going in. He’d have load enough coming back. 

Early in the afternoon, they came to a spot where the 
trail dipped down to cross the Crammer, which was about 
half a mile across at that point and frozen solid, two feet thick. 
Despite this sheet of ice, however, the surface of the river was 
pitted with pockets of thinner glaze ice covering. Small pools 
had formed by overflow of the hillside streams that flooded 
the surface of the river. 

Dan had spent enough time in the woods to know about 
these pockets and their dangers. But he slogged along in 
thought, and suddenly without warning, crashed right 
through one of the pockets into water well over his knees. 
He cursed his stupidity as he clambered to solid footing. 

“Of all the greenhorn tricks!” he muttered. “I’ve got to get 
a fire going and dry these socks fast or I'll come up with 
a pair of nicely frozen feet.” 

Then he uttered a loud oath as he felt in the pocket of his 
Mackinaw. His match safe was not there. He remembered 
now he’d been wearing a lighter buckskin windbreaker the 
day before and had forgotten to shift the match case over 
that morning, because the walk to Camp Two seemed to be 
just a stroll. Well, if he didn’t find some matches it was likely 
to be more than a stroll. Hurriedly he searched each pocket. 
One lone match was his reward. Putting the wooden end be- 
tween his teeth, he gathered some dead twigs and green 
brush. Carefully he arranged his twigs and when all was 
ready, he applied the match. For just a moment the flames 
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flickered weakly, then caught, and a small cheery blaze 
weaved up through the dry stuff. 

Dan, rubbing his numbed hands, grinned happily as he saw 
the fire mount. Squatting down he began to unlace his ice- 
coated moccasins. Spike flopped down beside him and lifted 
a paw to chew out the ice. The paw was snow-covered, and 
as neatly as a tossed ball, a handful of snow arched through 
the air from the dog’s foot and landed squarely in the center 
of the fire. There was a hissing spurt of fire, and the flames 
sizzled coldly to extinction. Spike looked up quickly at Dan, 
then went on chewing his pads. 

Dan’s jaws tightened. What had started as a stupid, unim- 
portant accident now took on a serious aspect. The cold was 
becoming more intense. His nose and cheeks needed constant 
rubbing to keep the blood circulating. Now his wet feet were 
becoming numb and all hope of drying his footgear was 
gone. He figured he was about fifteen miles from the camp. 
Well he knew the fallacy of hoping warmth would return to 
his feet by walking and running. It simply did not happen. 
The pound of the chilled feet against the ground would drive 
all circulation upward. Yet since he had no fire, he must start 
walking and hope for the best. 

“Come on, fella,” he said quietly to Spike. “We’re shoving 
off.” The dog looked up wondering at this sudden change in 
plans. But as Dan hurried along the trail, Spike rose and 
trotted after him. 

Dan set himself to a steady pace, yet he could feel the 
numbness creeping up around his ankles. He knew it would 
do no good to trot. In fact it would only expend his strength 
and not combat the frost in his feet in the slightest. He set 
his teeth and plugged along grimly. 
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After an hour his feet seemed detached from his body, and 
he caught himself stumbling. Once he nearly fell on Spike, 
who leaped out of the way in time and looked up with 
startled surprise. The numbness had reached Dan’s knees 
now and he floundered helplessly along the trail ankle-deep 
in snow. 

He sat down at last and tried to pull off his wet gear. So 
solid were the moccasins frozen that he had to remove his 
mitts to loosen the laces. Doing this his hands became numb 
and though he hastily slipped them back into the gloves and 
beat his hands furiously against his sides, the blood refused 
to return to his finger tips. 

Spike sat on his haunches watching him. Dan beat his feet 
with his clenched fists, but it was no good. It was like striking 





HE MADE A CIRCLE OF THE MAN 


lumps of clay with lumps of clay. He felt himself growing 
drowsy, and once while he was trying to claw his mitts off 
to put his hands against his body, beneath his shirt, he felt an 
almost uncontrollable desire to sleep. He caught himself 
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nodding, and his head jerked upright. Despite his efforts at 
resistance he felt a soft murmuring sound in his ears like the 
ripple of water from afar off and soon he slipped into a deep 
slumber. 

Spike looked at his master for some time. Then slowly he 
arose and approached Dan, his nose outstretched, the hair 
along his back stiffening. A rumbling grow] sounded in his 
throat, a sound of complete bafflement. He made a circle of 
the man, sniffing all the while. 

Then he sat down. The shadows had lengthened and it 
was quiet and dark on the trail. Spike whined often, looking 
from Dan to the shadowy outline of the path. 

At last he came to his feet and trotted down the trail for 
a distance of perhaps thirty feet, stopped and looked back. 
Again he whined. There was no movement from his master. 
The dog then turned and ran swiftly into the timber in the 
direction of Camp Two. 


(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


SEASHELLS 


Seashells and sea walls, seashore and sand, 
Breakers a-washing over the land, 
Washing the beach and washing the shore, 
Cleaning their faces o’er and o’er. 


—Maryjorie VirGiIniA BURKHART 
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DANGER ON THE DOCKS 


By FLorENcE BRUMBAUGH 
Illustrated by Cecil C. Bell 


Manx loved the busy East River, and as soon as school was 
over, would run down to watch the boats loading and un- 
loading. His favorite dock was the one where the banana 
boats were anchored, for often the sailors would show him 
monkeys or bright colored parrots they had brought back 
from South America. They had many tales of adventures in 
the Southern Seas that they delighted to tell the small boy 
with the round brown eyes that almost popped out of his 
face as he listened. 

Jack, one of the sailors, showed Mark a horrid-looking 
spider called a tarantula. He explained that occasionally they 
hid in bunches of bananas, which had to be examined very 
carefully before they were shipped. 

Mark shuddered as he thought of the danger. “I’m glad 
that you have it in a bottle,” he said. “Why don’t you kill 
it?” 

“[’m taking it to a man who wants to have it in his labora- 
tory,” answered Jack. “He is a scientist and studies insects 
so that he may find cures for their poisonous bites.” 

Mark ran away to the playground to tell some of his friends 
to come to the dock to see the fearful creature. The girls 
refused to go, but several of the boys returned with him. 

Mark looked for the sailor and his bottle, but he had left 
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WHY DON’T YOU KILL IT? 


the ship for a few hours so the boys climbed around for a 
while, over the coils of ropes and the boxes that were on the 
dock. 

It began to get dark and one of the boys said, “I can’t 
wait any longer, Mark. It’s supper time,” and he ran off 
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toward his home. One by one, the others left, until Mark 
was alone. 

“Maybe Jack’ll come soon,” he said to himself. “I want 
just one more look before that tarantula is taken away.” He 
sat down on a coil of rope and watched anxiously for the 
sailor. 

Street lights began to come on. The skyscrapers looked 
like fairy castles with the windows alight, high up in the sky. 
Boats began to go down the river with green-and-red lights 
twinkling like floating balloons on the masts. Mark forgot 
all about Jack and walked to the end of the dock. The other 
part of the city across the river looked very close, although 
he knew it really wasn’t. 

“Guess I'd better go home,” he sighed. “Mother will be 
home from work now, and have my supper ready.” 

He started down the dock, but stopped suddenly when he 
came near one of the packing boxes. The street light was 
shining upon it, and there on top was a big tarantula. Mark 
started to run, remembering what Jack had said. He looked 
around for a watchman or a policeman, but not a person was 
in sight. 

“If I leave it there, it may get off the box and hide where 
no one can find it,” he thought, “and then it might bite some 


? 


one. 

Mark ran a little farther. Still no one was on the street. 
He stopped and began to talk to himself. “I’m too little to 
catch tarantulas. It might bite me.” 

Slowly he walked back toward the box, almost hoping that 
the spider would be gone. But no, it was still there, and it 
looked as ugly as before. 

Mark looked at his feet. His “sneakers” were old and had 
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holes in them, so he did not dare to stamp on the tarantula. 
“Jack, the sailor, had his in a bottle,” he thought, and Mark 
looked around for a bottle, but could not find any. At last 
he found a tin can, but it had no lid. 
“If I put the can over the big spider, and then go away, 





—AND THERE ON TOP WAS A BIG TARANTULA 


some one might lift up the can and get bitten,” he thought. 
At last he made up his mind, and carefully climbed up on the 
box with the can in his hand. 

Shaking with fright, Mark quickly put the can over the 
tarantula and held his hand on the can. Then he waited. 
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“What shall I do now?” he thought. He grew very tired, but 
did not move, except to wiggle his feet when they went to 
sleep. 

“Won't anybody ever come?” he wondered. He tried to 
squeeze back the tears, but after all he was only eight years 
old, and could not help crying a little, for he was so lonesome 
and tired. Soon he began to nod, but he shook his head hard. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad if I had something to eat,” he said 
to himself. He felt in his pocket with the other hand and 
found one small square of chocolate. It looked a little dirty, 
but Mark was so hungry that he did not care about that. 

The clock struck many times while he sat there, and he 
knew it must be very late. Just as he thought he would have 
to go to sleep or get off the box, he heard voices. 





1?? 


“TIM! TIM 


HE SHOUTED 
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“Tim! Tim!” he shouted at the top of his voice. A big 
policeman came in sight, followed by two of the boys who 
had been at the dock with him. The boys looked very fright- 
ened, but yelled with relief when they saw Mark. 

“We thought you had fallen off the dock and were 
drowned!” they said. 

“Yeah, the little spalpeens were afraid to tell your mother,” 
said Tim. “She was looking everywhere for you, and is half 
out of her mind. Now aren’t you a bad one, to be scaring her 
to death! Come on down, you little pest.” ‘Tim’s words were 
cross, but he looked as happy as the boys, for Mark was a 
friend of his. 

“I can’t, Tim,” answered Mark. “I’m keeping a tarantula 
from biting people.” 

The policeman looked sharply at Mark. “And did you 
go crazy, a-sitting here by yourself? Come on now, and get 
to bed.” 

But Mark shook his head and refused to move until Tim 
put his own hand on the can. Then Mark got off the box and 
stretched his poor, tired legs. 

Tim looked carefully under the can, lifting it a little. 
“Why, you little hero!” he said in astonishment. “Blessed if 
you're not right!” He blew his whistle and another police- 
man came quickly. 

“Go get something to put this ugly critter in,” he said. 
“We'll put it on exhibit at the station house. Mark, you’re 
brave enough to be on the Force! How would you like to be 
a policeman when you grow up?” 

But Mark was not there. He had run home as fast as he 
could, with the other boys following close behind. 
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THE THREE-TOED SQUONK 


From GLEN Rowunps’ Sketchbook 


Tuts is probably the only existing picture of the Three- 
Toed Squonk. He was once a handsome animal with a beau- 
tiful thick coat of brown fur. But he was very very inquisi- 
tive and could never pass a slashings pile without crawling 
into it to see if there was anything hidden under it. Years of 
this wore off all his beautiful fur, leaving his hide all warty 
and ugly. When he discovered what had happened he was 
very much ashamed and turned into a slinking, meachin’ sort 
of critter, always hiding. He carries a pine branch with his 
tail to brush out his tracks, but now and then you find his 
tears, which have hardened into drops of spruce gum. 
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CASTAWAY BEARS 


Told by Henry Beston 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


One pay not so very long ago the directors of a certain large 
zoo were following the keeper about from cage to cage to 
make sure that all was in order. 

“Cage A,” the head director read aloud from his list. 
“Two lions.” 

‘Two lions,” said the other directors. 

“Cage B,” went on the head director. “Giraffe.” 

“One giraffe,” agreed the others. 

“Cage C,” read the first director. “Mother tigress with 
cubs.” 

“Mother tigress with two cubs,” reported the others. 

“Cage D,” continued the head director. “Old black bear.” 

“There is nothing at all in Cage D,” cried the other direc- 
tors in astonishment. 

“How is this?” they all demanded turning to the keeper. 
“What in the world has happened to the old black bear in 
Cage D?” 

The keeper shuffled his feet uneasily. 

“You see, it’s this way, gentlemen,” he explained. “That 
old black bear—we call him Thomas—is so good-natured and 
so old that it seemed a pity—well, in short we’ve let him out 
around a good deal. Just now he’s selling pencils near the 
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HE MAKES QUITE A GOOD THING OF IT 


gate. He has a canvas stool and a tin cup for pennies, and he 
makes quite a good thing of it. And he enjoys it, poor old 
fellow. Many of the children think he’s just an old gentle- 
man, rather hairy, of course, and turned white around the 
mouth.” 

The keeper looked embarrassed, but the directors under- 
stood. 

“Of course, if that’s the case,” they said, “there’s nothing 
to be done. But Cage D is marked here ‘bear’ and we suppose 
we ought to have bears in it. Why don’t you write to where- 
ever bears come from for younger ones? You might get a 
whole family while you’re about it, and meanwhile Thomas, 
if that’s his name, can go on selling his pencils. We must buy 
some on the way out.” 
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So the matter was arranged and the keeper wrote to Bearren 
and sent a check for a whole family of bears. And the au- 
thorities there found a family that was willing to go: a father, 
mother, two handsome sons and a daughter, all red as cinna- 
mon, with small bright eyes and comical expressions. Each 
had a separate cage, straw, and a big bowl for food, and so 
they started off on their adventures, well content that they 
were not to be separated, and satisfied with their quarters as 
they had never been accustomed to luxuries. 

All went well while they traveled by sleigh and railroad 
train. All went well during the first week of their passage in 
the hold of a small steamer. But on the very day on which 
they were to have landed in America, a terrible storm came 
up. [he captain did the best he could and so did all the crew, 
but the waves were enormous, the wind blew like a hurri- 
cane, and at last, to the despair of all, the Great Dipper, for 
such was the steamer’s name, struck on a hidden reef and be- 
gan to go to pieces. 

“We shall have to take to the boats,” shouted the captain. 
“We are not far from Boston Harbor. Keep nor’ nor-west, 
mister” (this was to the mate) and you will make shelter by 
nightfall.” 

The captain was, of course, the last man off his vessel into 
the second boat carrying the ship’s papers and the cat. 

“Can’t we take the bears?” begged the cabin boy who was 
very kind-hearted. 

“Where would there be room?” demanded the captain. 
“Besides, if they were out of their cages they might bite us. 
No, no, pull away, lads. We shall never see the Great Dipper 
again.” 

The bears, who were listening to this conversation 
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anxiously as it came to them through the hatches, felt very 
downhearted to find themselves left behind in this manner, 
but just as that moment they were a little relieved because 
the cabin boy ran back and unfastened the father bear’s cage 
from the outside. 

““Where’s that boy?” bellowed the captain. 

“Here, sir,” cried the cabin boy running to the boat, which 
put off as soon as he had jumped in. Papa Bear quickly un- 
fastened the cages of the others, and none too soon. With 
every new breaker the Great Dipper was lifted up and 
pounded again on the reef amid the most terrible grinding 
of metals and splintering of wood. 

Suddenly the vessel split in two and a great wave sucked 
into the hold and licked out half its contents. Boxes, bales, 
and bears were floating about together while sea gulls 
screamed overhead, enjoying the excitement, which is more 
than the bears did. Half choked, terrified, drenched, they 
however kept up, and when they found they were not to be 
drowned immediately they managed to keep close together. 

“Now,” said Papa Bear, “courage. Remember that our 
family motto is ‘Bear Up!’ Somewhere beyond us there must 
be land. I will lead, you children must follow, and Mama 
will bring up the rear.” 

And without another word he started swimming in the 
direction toward which the waves were leading them. 

“That’s right, that’s right!” screamed the sea gulls amid 
their laughter, but since they admired courage several flew 
ahead to look over the route and make any helpful sugges- 
tions that might occur to them. 

If the bears had had to trust altogether to their swimming 
it would have been very slow work. But fortunately the big 
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waves helped them, lifting them high up on their shoulders 
and sending them ahead in great shoves. But the waves too 
were a danger to them, sometimes nearly choking them with 
swirls of spray; and now ahead of them they could hear the 
breakers sounding savagely against the rocks of an unseen 
island. 

Papa Bear began swimming backward until the others had 
caught up to him. 

“What shall we do?” he asked anxiously. 

“T think we’d better wait,” said Arcturus the elder son 
whom the family called Art for short. 

“Oh, let’s go ahead!” cried Orso the younger son who was 
brave and hated waiting. 

“T’m afraid,” sobbed Stella, the daughter, and indeed the 
waves sounded very terrible crashing against the cliffs. 

“I really don’t know what to say,” said Mama Bear ner- 
vously. 

The sea gulls who had been flying ahead now came back 
and joined the discussion, screaming: 

“Come on! Come on! We'll show you!” 

Still Papa Bear hesitated. 

“Cowardly custards! Cowardly custards!” taunted the sea 
gulls. “Come on or you'll get water-logged!” 

“I suppose they know,” said Papa Bear, “but I’m very 
uneasy,” and he led off the family, swimming after the sea 
gulls. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the roar of the breakers; louder 
yelled the sea gulls. 

“Straight ahead!” 

“No, more to the left!” 

“You're mixed up, Whitey, you mean right!” 
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Well-meaning but silly, their guides hovered over the 
unfortunate bears, yelling each a different direction. 
Too late Papa Bear saw that he should never have trusted 
the gulls. 
“Alas!” he thought, “By my foolish faith in these birds I 
have destroyed my family.” 


















But just then a beautiful presence appeared in the waves 
before them—something like a lovely woman with golden 
hair, holding in her hands a mirror and a comb as she oared 
herself swiftly through the water with her silvery green tail. 





She was smiling a rather stiff formal smile and appeared to be 
looking at herself in the mirror rather than at the bears, but 
she spoke to them in a calm cool voice. 

“Don’t be worried,” she said. “I will save you. Follow 
me,” and she veered away from the island, holding her mirror 
high before her and combing her hair calmly as she swam. 
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“FOLLOW ME,” SAID THE MERMAID 
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Papa Bear was only too glad to have something more trust- 
worthy than sea gulls to follow. 

“Swim for your lives, children!” he shouted. “Mama and 
I will help you,” for it was difficult now not to be carried 
willy-nilly on the rocks. But with a good deal of puffing and 
hard swimming, they managed to round the island after their 
lovely guide. 

Oh, how peaceful it was in the shelter of land away from 
the gale! Here the waves were only small and playful, and 
the island, instead of rising in sheer cliffs, sloped gently down 
to the water in pleasant beaches and coves. 

In no time at all Papa Bear was wading and stumbling 
ashore, and then he turned back and helped the others until 
they were all safe and sound on dry land. 

By this time the gulls had gathered again. 

“Didn’t we tell you we’d get you safely to the island?” 





“SWIM FOR YOUR LIVES,” SHOUTED PAPA BEAR 
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they boasted, but the mermaid said, without a change in her 
smile: 

“You gulls have no sense at all. If it hadn’t been for me, 
the bears would have been drowned. Now fly off with your 
racket, or Ill charm every fish away for a hundred miles, 
and then you can shout for your suppers.” 

The sea-gulls at this flew away ashamed. 

“They mean no harm,” explained the mermaid when they 
were gone, “but they are foolish things. I have to speak 
severely to them now and then. Luckily, however, their 
noise woke me when I was asleep and brought me to your 
rescue. I am the mermaid of this island and it is a pleasure to 
me to welcome you to its shores.” 

The bears thanked her very gratefully for saving their 
lives, but she waved aside their thanks. 

“A real pleasure,” she repeated. “Now do make your- 
selves at home, and explore the land, while I look over the 
situation at sea.” 

And with a wave of her golden comb she left them, swim- 
ming out of sight, a gleaming figure still gazing into her 
beautiful mirror until its flash was lost within the flashing 
brightness of the waves. 

With Papa and Mama leading, the bears set off exploring, 
walking inland. Up among the sea grasses and beach-plum 
bushes they came upon the wreck of an old schooner that 
had been carried far inland during some great storm. Al- 
though most of the paint was worn away the little vessel had 
not been badly damaged. Climbing up its sloping deck they 
peered into the cabin through the small windows. 

“Let’s go down,” said Orso, and down they went. Every- 
thing was small but ship-shape. Six bunks with blankets, a 
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table in the middle, a stove with coal still beside it in a 
bucket, a lamp swinging overhead—what could be nicer? 

“We'll have to get her standing up straight again and 
support her with some of those timbers on the beach,” said 
Papa. 

By supper time they had everything comfortable. The 
schooner had been shored up and a sort of ladder made to 
make it easy to climb on the deck. The blankets were aired 
and the bunks re-made. The stove was lighted (the matches 
were in a tin cracker-jar) and the lamp shone pleasantly. 
Orso had dug some clams, and for celebration they opened 
a tin of plum pudding they found in the galley locker. The 
bears were very merry though tired with the many adven- 
tures of the day. 

But Papa Bear was still anxious. He hadn’t told any one 
else, but he knew that if they were not all to die in a few 
days, they must find water. So he said he wanted to look 
things over a little more, and taking the lantern down from 
its nail he lighted it, and went off to explore the island, while 
the others washed up the tin plates and threw away the clam 
shells. 

“We might be able to catch rain water in the rock hol- 
lows,” Papa Bear thought, “but there’s so much spray in the 
air it would be salty. Oh dear, oh dear, if there’s no spring 
I don’t know what we shall do.” 

Steadily, slowly, with his shoulders stooped, and his little 
eyes lowered to the circle of light cast by the lantern, he 
walked back and forth, poking wherever the bushes or 
grasses grew thick, kneeling to examine any damp-looking 
place among the rocks. The island was about half a mile 
long, uneven, overgrown with blackberry and blueberry 
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bushes. Papa Bear found the walking hard, for the black- 
berry bushes reached out and tripped him, and the rose 
bushes pricked him, and the rocks stubbed his toes. An hour 
went by and then two hours. 

Mama Bear called to him from the schooner’s deck, 
“Everything all right, dear?” 

“Fine,” mumbled Papa Bear. “Just exploring.” But there 
was a cold feeling in the pit of his stomach, and his heart 
felt very heavy. 

“I can’t go on forever,” he thought when he had lifted 
himself to his feet for the fortieth time after a stumble, and 
picked up his lantern. “Perhaps in the daylight—” But he 
was afraid he had explored every foot of the island. 

As he approached the schooner he began to whistle the 
tune of “Up Bears, and Away!” because he wished to hide 
his anxiety from the family as long as possible. Suddenly he 





—-HEARD THE SOUND OF TRICKLING WATER 
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stopped. He had come on a little pine tree growing, twisted 
and flattened by the wind, so that it was scarcely taller than a 
bush, but there was green grass at its roots and it seemed to 
him that he heard the faintest possible sound of trickling 
water. 

He fell on his hairy knees, and began clawing among 
the grasses and flowers, his good anxious face bent almost to 
his paws, and just then the moon shone out, and there be- 
fore him he saw a tiny trickle of water, welling out of a 
crack of the rock round which the pine had clutched its 
exploring roots. 

Water! Water! They would not die of thirst. Papa Bear 
jumped to his feet and began capering about and clapping 
his paws and shouting, “Mama! Mama! Children! I’ve found 
it! I’ve found it!” 

The whole family poured up from the cabin where the 
younger ones had been fast asleep. Rubbing their eyes and 
yawning, they managed to get down the ladder and over to 
Papa Bear. 

“Is it treasure, Papa? Pirate treasure?” asked Art who read 
a great many books. 

Papa Bear looked at them all solemnly. “The best treasure 
in the world,” he said, “for bears on an island. It’s fresh 
water.” 

“And I was just getting thirsty,” said Stella and took the 
first drink. 

“Now,” said Mama Bear, taking a drink herself, “we can 
get down to living on this island. With food in the cabin, 
and the clams and berries we'll make out beautifully, and 
tomorrow I’]] wash the curtains.” 

“T’ve made up a poem,” said Art suddenly: 
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“Bear! Brave bear! 
Never despair!” 


“I never do despair,” said Orso, a little boastfully. “In 
fact, I’ve never had such a good time in my life. I wish we 
could be wrecked every day.” 

“Sh,” said Papa Bear, “you mustn’t show off. But now 
that we’ve found the spring I feel a little the same way. 
Hark! What’s that?” 

All the bears stood still, lifting up their heads to listen, for 
far off on the moon-whitened ocean they heard a sound of 
singing, so magical that they felt their hearts grow faint 
with pleasure. 

“It’s the mermaid,” they said, “the mermaid,” and only 
when the singing ceased did they go back to the schooner 
and the quiet sleep that awaited them. 


SPILLING 


When Earth goes turning over, 

I should not mind at all 

If half a little river 

Should tip itself and fall; 

Or half a little ocean 

Or half a little sea. 

I'd rather Earth would spill them all 
Than to spill me. 


—KATHRYN WortTH 
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THE FIRE FIGHTER 
By Henry B. Lent 


Illustrated by Earle Winslow 


Here we are, at the Battery, way downtown in New York 
City. We walk past Pier A and the headquarters of the 
New York Police Harbor Patrol. And there, ahead of us, 
is The Fire Fighter, New York City’s newest and biggest 
fireboat. She is tied up to her pier alongside the Marine Fire 
Station—Engine Company 57—right next to the Aquarium. 
See her brass nozzles shining in the sunlight. How spic and 
span she is! 

Nowhere else in all the world will you find such a won- 
derful fireboat. She cost almost a million dollars to build. 
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Ata fire, she can pump as much water as twenty fire engines. 
Any time of the day or night, at a minute’s notice, The Fire 
Fighter and her crew must be ready to fight any fire that 
breaks out in New York harbor or along the shoreline. 

And what an important job that is! For the shoreline of 
New York City is 578 miles long. Added to that are 193 
miles of nearby New Jersey shore. This makes 771 miles 
of waterfront which the fireboat must protect—771 miles of 
piers and docks, and warehouses filled with all sorts of val- 
uable merchandise. 

We walk out on the pier, alongside The Fire Fighter. The 
Captain is standing in the pilot house. He calls to us from 
his window. 

“Come aboard, boys,” he says. “But watch your step. 
That’s a long drop, down into the water.” 

We climb aboard and go up the stairs to the cabin. This 
is a marvelous boat! She is 134 feet long, with two giant 
Diesel engines just like those that drive U. S. Navy sub- 
marines. 

The Captain shows us the big bow pipe, or monitor, and 
tells us how it works. The monitor has a big nozzle, with 
gears that turn it in any direction the firemen want to 
point it. 

“That monitor shoots out a stream of water so strong 
that it could break a man’s arm right off,” the Captain tells 
us. “If it hit a man squarely, it would hurl him 150 feet in 
the air. And if we turned it smack against the wall of a 
building—it would knock the wall down flat!” 

Near the stern of the fireboat there is another monitor, 
with connections for twelve separate hose lines. 

Up on the second deck there is a 36-foot water tower. It 
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looks like a long steel ladder, with a nozzle on the tip of it. 
The Captain says that The Fire Fighter can hurl a stream 
of water 700 feet in the air—qo feet higher than the George 
Washington Bridge! 

He shows us the two-way radio set in the pilot’s cabin. 
When The Fire Fighter goes to a fire, the Captain talks to 
Fire Headquarters over this radio every few minutes. And 
Fire Headquarters sends special messages to the Captain. (If 
you tune in your own radio, at home, on the 1630 kilocycle 
short-wave length, perhaps you may sometime hear The 
Fire Fighter talking to Headquarters.) 

The Captain introduces us to the pilot, who is busy check- 
ing some of his instruments. While we are talking to him, 
the fire gong makes a little clicking noise—then it starts ring- 
ing! What a clanging noise it makes. 

Clang-clang-clang—clang-clang-clang-clang-clang—we 
count off the numbers as they ring. 3—5-4-7—2. 

“That’s Box 547, and it’s for us!” the pilot shouts. He 
jumps to his controls, by the steering wheel. 

He shouts through the loudspeaker, down to the engine 
room. “Stand by, men! That’s Box 547 hitting in!” 

The gong strikes again, repeating the entire alarm signal. 
Now things are starting to happen! Even before the alarm 
stops ringing, the men dash out of the station house and 
jump onto the deck of the boat with one leap. Some of them 
are already casting off the hawsers that hold the boat to the 
pier. 

The Captain turns to the pilot. “O.K., Frank,” he says, 
“let ’er go! Up along the waterfront—Pier 47. The shed 
is on fire.” 


The pilot grabs the handle of his engine telegraph dial. 
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He swings the pointer to “Full speed ahead.” Now—only 
fifty seconds after the fire alarm came in, we are moving 
away from the pier. Slowly at first-—then faster—and faster. 

The Captain is getting his rubber coat and helmet out of 
his locker. He already has his boots on. The other firemen 
are down in the main locker room below, getting their fire- 
fighting clothes on. We can see them from here, hustling in 
and out of the locker room. 

Now some of them are back on deck, getting the monitors 
ready for action. Two of them are unwinding the big hose 
reel on the stern, and connecting the hose lines to the aft 
monitor. «verybody is busy at some job or other, but there 
is no confusion. Each man knows exactly what has to be 
done. 

The Captain is standing beside the pilot. We are getting 
closer to the fire. W0o0-000-000! goes the siren. Now we 
can see the smoke billowing up, thick and yellow. 

“It sure looks bad,” the pilot remarks. 

“Yes, and it’s got plenty of headway, too,” adds the Cap- 
tain. “That pier is full of merchandise. The ship alongside 
the pier was just unloaded last night.” 

He steps over to the radio phone. “Fire Fighter calling 
Headquarters . . . Fire Fighter calling Headquarters.” 

“Go ahead, Captain,” comes back the answer. 

The Captain replies, “We’re approaching Pier 47. Looks 
bad.” 

“O.K., Captain,” Headquarters replies. “There will be 
plenty of land companies to help you. We'll stand by.” 

As we get closer, the Captain and the pilot talk things 
over. 


The Captain says, “Lucky for us there isn’t much wind. 
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THE HOSE SQUIRMS LIKE A GIANT SNAKE 
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Let’s see, now. We'd better work our way in from the 
north side of the pier, with the tide. Circle around and come 
in over there where we can tie up.” 

We can hear the sirens of the fire engines, racing through 
the streets to get to the pier from the land side. Big clouds 
of yellow smoke are drifting out over the river. We go 
right through the smoke and swing around to the north side 
of the pier. As soon as The Fire Fighter’s nose nudges against 
the wooden piles, two firemen leap down and slip a hawser 
over one of the stanchions to hold the boat in place. 

Hear the flames crackling! Feel how hot they are! The 
Captain shouts through the loudspeaker to his men. 

“‘Joe—you and Mike man the main bow pipe. Bill—take 
a couple of men with you and run that hose line ashore. 
Jerry—you and Dan get ashore with a pavement-breaker— 
the fire is spreading under the pier. The rest of you stay on 
deck—man those hose lines from the aft turret.” 

Mike calls up from the main deck. “Water!” At the same 
time, Bill calls from the pier, where he and his men have a 
firm grip on the nozzle. “Water!” 

“O.K., boys,” the Captain calls back. He steps over to 
the pump gauge and swings the pointer around to signal the 
engineer. 

Now the hose lines are filling out. Here comes the water. 
Hiss-s-s! Swish! It almost seems to explode from the end of 
the nozzle, it comes with such force. The hose squirms like 
a giant snake, but the men have a strong hold. Now the bow 
pipe is shooting out its powerful stream, too. It doesn’t seem 
as though any fire could last very long with such streams of 
water shooting right at the base of the flames. 

The pilot says, “There’s a trick to holding a hose line, 
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boys. If it’s held right, one man alone can do it. If it’s held 
wrong, six men couldn’t hold that hose. The trick is to leave 
about twenty feet of hose straight, right back from the 
nozzle. Then there’s less chance of a kick back.” 

Other firemen, from the land companies, are stringing out 
hose lines from the fire engines in the street. Suddenly, above 
the hiss of water and the roar of flames, we hear another 
siren. It’s the Fire Chief himself! With a screech of brakes 
and tires, his red car pulls up outside the pier entrance and 
he jumps out. He waves to the Captain of The Fire Fighter. 
A quick glance tells him that the fight is going on in fine 
style. He gives a few orders to the new firemen who have 
just arrived. 

Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat! There’s the pavement-breaker 
at work. Jerry and Dan are pounding away at the concrete 
floor of the pier, trying to smash a hole through. That is a 
hard job! The flames are coming closer and closer to the 
men. The firemen on the boat turn their streams on the 
flames, to drive them back. Now the hole is cut—and just in 
time! Jerry and Dan are running back to the fireboat, drag- 
ging the pavement-breaker and the air hose back with them. 

Other firemen rush forward with a hose line and shoot the 
water through the hole that has just been cut. That’s the 
spot! The flames that have been licking the piles under the 
pier suddenly die down. 

The pilot turns to us and points out over the river. Say, 
that looks bad! The flames are getting dangerously close to 
the big ocean liner that is tied up to the other side of the 
pier. Something must be done—quickly! Here comes a 
tugboat . . . just in the nick of time. The sailors on the 
liner throw down a rope. The tugboat crew makes it fast. 
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Now they are towing the ocean liner out into midstream .. . 
safely away from the fire. 

For a few minutes it looked as though the whole pier shed 
were going to go up in flames, but the firemen are getting 
the fire under control now. The smoke seems thicker, but 
the flames have almost died down. 

We can still feel the thumping of the two big Diesel en- 
gines as they pump water into the hose lines. 

Now the fire is under control. Some of the fire engines 
are getting ready to return to their station houses. The pilot 
says that some of them are out of their own district. They 
have come to help, but must get back as soon as they can be 
spared, so that their own part of the city will not be un- 
protected too long. 
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THAT IS A HARD Jos! 
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“T guess we’ve got this one licked,” the Captain says. The 
main turret is still hurling its thick stream of water onto the 
smoldering pier. There are no longer any flames to be seen. 
Just smoke. 

Finally, even the last of the smoke drifts away. Just a thin 
wisp or two curls up from the soaked bales of merchandise. 
The Captain hurries down the stairway and leaps onto the 
pier. He and the Fire Chief talk together for a minute. Then 
they walk into the shed to look things over. 

Here he comes, back up into the cabin again. 

“Well, it’s all over now,” he says. “We’ve got it soaked 
down plenty.” 

He signals the engineer to turn off the pumps. The men 
start hauling the hose lines aboard. That was quick work, 
all right! 

The Captain goes to his radio phones. “Fire Fighter call- 
ing Headquarters. Hello, Headquarters. Fire Fighter re- 
turning to base.” 

“O.K., Fire Fighter,’ comes back the answer. 

The men cast the hawsers loose and we back out into the 
river. The pilot signals the engine room, “Full speed ahead.” 
Now we are pointing down the river, on our way back to 
The Fire Fighter’s pier. 

The ocean liner is snugly berthed, two piers further down 
the river from the pier that was on fire. The men on her 
deck wave to us as we pass by. 

We can hear the fire engines chugging back to their sta- 
tion houses, bells clanging gently to warn traffic. 

As we make our way back to the Battery, most of the 
firemen are busy on deck putting away their equipment. 
Some of them are reeling in the hose lines. Others are putting 
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away the nozzles and hose connections. A few of the men 
have already taken off their coats and helmets. 

One thing is certain. The Fire Fighter will need a good 
cleaning up! The thick smoke has even darkened the white 
paint on the pilot’s cabin. The Captain tells us that she will 
be in apple-pie order after a few hours’ work. 

We ask him whether he would call Pier 47 a bad fire—or 
just an ordinary one. 

“Oh, that wasn’t so bad,” he replies. “I’ve seen lots worse.” 

As The Fire Fighter nudges into her berth, the Captain 
goes to the radio phone and calls Headquarters. He sends in - 
a special signal: 444—5—57. This tells Headquarters that 
The Fire Fighter is back in service again at her pier. Then he 
signs off. 

That certainly was exciting! 





Illustrations from Tue Fire Ficuter by courtesy of The Macmillan Co. 
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TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


WHEN you turn on the radio this winter, it will be possible 
to meet your favorite author or hear your favorite story 
retold or dramatized. For that is the weekly program of 
Tales from Far and Near: a story like Cappize WoopLAwN 
er Hich Water, an author like Phil Stong or Richard Ben- 
nett. And I hope that none of you think, as one of our 
listeners thought last year, that “all authors are dead.” 

Last year, we read your letters carefully, those of you 
who wrote to us about the programs, to see which ones you 
liked best. This year, we are trying to give you more pro- 
grams just as good if not better. 

There will be another Phil Stong story, another by Kate 
Seredy, and two more by Elizabeth Coatsworth. There will 
be one by Will James and one by Stephen Meader. There 
will be Arthur Ransome’s WE Dipn’t MEAN To Go To SEA 
and a repeat performance of Richard Bennett’s SHAWNEEN 
AND THE GANDER. 

There will be pirates and cowboys, Indians and gypsies. 
There will be a tale of the bad lands of Australia, where 
anything can happen—and does. There will be a few old 
favorites, like Rostn Hoop and Hans Brinker and THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE. 

If your school is lucky enough to have a radio, you can 
listen to these programs. Perhaps you may even have a chance 
to plan how you would dramatize one of these stories if you 
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some day put on your own radio program. If you do, here 
are some questions you would have to answer. They are the 
same questions the production department of any broad- 
casting system has to answer when they plan a broadcast. 


Which part of the story would you use? 

How many characters would you include? 

Which parts can be told or dramatized on the air, and 
which are too difficult because they depend on visual effects 
or for some other reason. 

What sound effects can you use and who will be your 
sound engineer? 

Are there any animals in the story and if so how will they 
be represented? 

Is there plenty of conversation in the story which can be 
used, or will you have to make up your own dialogue for 
the scenes you select? 


These are only a few of the many questions that must be 
answered before a radio program goes on the air. You may 
like to discuss these among yourselves before or after you 
listen to the programs. 

During the coming year there will be twenty-two books 
or stories broadcast on the series Tales from Far and Near, 
over the nationwide network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The stories are selected by The Association for Arts 
in Childhood, sponsor of Story Parape. The programs will 
be given on Thursday mornings at 9:30 Eastern Standard 
Time and then re-broadcast for the rest of the country, so 
you had better check the exact time with your local station 
for all School of the Air programs. 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











A NUMBER of boys and girls have sent Story ParabE the riddles, 
puzzles and games that they have made up. Here are several of 
them for you to try on your friends. 


RIDDLES 
Why doesn’t a lady go off like a gun? 


Round as a cake, 
Deep as a pie, 
You'll never see it 
Til it falls from the sky 
—Joun RITSHER, age 8 


STAR PUZZLE 


The missing words in the lines below are all names of stars and 
constellations. To help you guess the answers, the number of 
dashes show the number of letters in each word, so ———— — 
star might be North star, etc. Here are the names of some stars and 
constellations. If you look carefully, you may find the answers 
among them: Pole, Bear, Pleiades, Orion, Dog, Cygnus, Northern 
Cross, Milky Way, Pegasus, Cassiopeia, Taurus, Dipper, Scorpius. 


The ——— star ran along the ————— ——— , and put- 
ting his front paws on the rim of the big —————— , he 
took a drink. But suddenly the ————— — turned into a big 
—— — —, and came after him with a dreadful growl. The ——— 
star ran to be protected by the giant, —— ———. , who tried to 
pull the sword from his belt. But the sword was fastened too 
tightly, so the ——-— star saved himself by jumping up on 


minim wpiidaiatedal ’s chair, where not even the little 
— — — — could catch him. 
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A GUESSING GAME 


This game may be played by three or more persons. The first 
player starts off by choosing a word, such as duck. He tells the 
others the first two letters of the word, D—U, and then either 
quacks like a duck or waddles about on the floor. The other players 
try to guess what he represents. Another player might take the 
word dancer, give the letters D—A, and start to dance. Since the 
word chosen must be one that can be acted out, the choice is rather 
limited. But the harder the words are to guess, the more fun the 
game is. 

—Hipa Frances LAWRENCE 


A BALL GAME 


This is a game for ten players, five on each team. 

Take three fat sticks and put them in the ground about fifteen 
to twenty feet apart, so that they form a triangle. Each stick repre- 
sents a base. Then put a fourth stick in the ground half-way be- 
tween bases one and three. This stick is the home plate. 

The first player on one team stands at the home plate with a 
volley ball in his hand. He rolls the ball toward the kicker of the 
opposite team, who is standing in the middle of the triangle. As 
soon as he has rolled the ball, he starts to run around the triangle, 
jumping over each of the three bases and coming back to the home 
plate. 

At the same time the kicker kicks the ball in the direction of first 
base. The first baseman catches it, touches the base with it and 
throws it to second base, and so on around to the home plate, 
where the catcher knocks over the stick as soon as he catches the 
ball. 

If the batter reaches home before the ball, he scores a point. If 
the ball reaches home first, the batter is out. Sides are changed 
after three outs. 

The ball must be rolled to the kicker or it is a foul and four 
fouls make an out. 


—SALLY SANBORN 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 54.) 
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IS YOUR HOBBY BIRDS? 


CRAFTS AND Hossies 











Mayse you know a red bird or an oriole when you see him, but 
can you recognize him by his song, and do you know where he 
lives and how he flies? By watching carefully you can learn a lot 
about familiar birds, and discover birds you never met before. 

The best way to watch and study birds is to go alone into the 
woods during the hours that they are most active—that is, in the 
early morning or late afternoon—and sit down quietly. It is a good 
idea to wear dull-colored clothes so that you fit into the background 
of the forest. Before long you will hear soft flutterings among the 
leaves and underbrush as the birds begin to venture near. If you 
do not move suddenly or make a noise, they will soon pay no atten- 
tion to you and go about their tasks of searching for food, gathering 
nest materials, or just hopping about and swaying on branches for 
the fun of it. If you make a sucking sound with your tongue or 
lips against your teeth, it seems to draw the birds toward you, out 
of curiosity no doubt. While they sit a moment with heads cocked 
to one side, listening to your peculiar call, you have a fine chance 
to study them. 

A good book on birds is a great help in learning their habits and 
characteristics. For beginners, two very useful ones are Firry Com- 
MON Birps OF FARM AND ORCHARD (price 25¢, Farmer’s Bulletin 513. 
Biological Survey. Washington, D. C.), and THe Biue Book or 
Birps oF America by Frank G. Ashbrook (price 1o¢, Whitman 
Publishing Co., found in most Ten Cent Stores). From the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, you can obtain for a dollar 
fifty colored cards of well-known birds. 

A book called Nature IN RECREATION (price $1) by Marguerite 
Ickis, 70 Morningside Drive, N. Y. C., contains all sorts of fasci- 
nating material on birds, insects, flowers, and gives many hints for 
hobbies in nature. The following game is described in this book. 
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BIRD FLIGHT 


This game is designed primarily for the study of the color and 
size of native birds. Choose the bird you prefer to make and draw 
an outline as though you were looking at it from above with its 
wings stretched wide. Now fold the paper so the fold is on the 
side of the body of the bird and cut it out so that each wing of the 
bird is exactly the same size when it is unfolded. Use this for your 
pattern and trace around it on cardboard and cut out. Brace it 
underneath with a few sticks of light wood by glueing the braces 
to the cardboard. There should be braces across the wings and 
from bill to tail. Leave a small notch in the brace running from 
bill to tail about half way down the stick. 

Choose any twig that will bend a little without breaking and use 
about two feet of it as a propeller. To do this tie a string eight 
inches long to the twig and leave a loop one inch long at the loose 
end. 

You are now ready to put your bird in flight. The bird will look 
like a monoplane colored as near the color of the bird as possible. 
Hook the notch in the bird brace to the loop in string. Hold the 
twig firmly in the left hand and pull the bird far back with the right 
hand. The twig will bend and upon release of the bird with the 
right hand, it will take flight in the direction it is pointed. 

Many rules may be used for this game. One might consist in a 
group of contestants racing a number of birds across a field as fast 
as possible with a minimum number of starts and stops. Another 
variation might be to identify the plant on which the bird lights. 
The game should be limited to local birds. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink on white paper. 
Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WOLF ADVENTURE 


A wolf with a habit of dining 
On boys, found a boy loudly whining. 
Said the wolf to the boy, 
“I would eat you with joy, 
But you really have started me pining.” 
—GeorGE C. BRAUER JR., age 13 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE FOX 


Oh how happy I am! The squirrel family had a baby. The foxes 
that lived in the same forest had a baby also. Both familys were re- 
joicing. As you all know, squirrels and foxes are enemies. One day 
the baby fox roamed about until he came to the squirrels home. 
Everybody was frightened. The whole family scampered up a tree, 
but baby squirrel who had not learned to climb yet stayed below. 
Everybody in the tree shut their eyes at the very thought of what 
was going to happen. Pretty soon they opened them and what do 
you think they saw? Squirrel and fox were playing with each other. 
After a while they came down from the tree and became friends 
with baby fox. 

—Riva GENFAN, age 8 
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—HELEN Fox, age 10 


HERO GIRL OF LONG AGO 


A little girl in full silk skirt, satin cape and velvet hat with feathers, 
was riding in a stagecoach alone. When the stagecoach stopped at 
the Tavern to get some food two men got in the coach. Betsy 
heard the men say that mail was under the very seat she was sitting 
on. Betsy was thrilled to think she was riding with mail. Little did 
she know what was going to happen to her and that very mail she 
was sitting on. 

It happened this way: Betsy was sitting very quiet and nice when 
all of a sudden she saw five men ride out of the bushes and say to 
the driver, “Stop this coach or we'll shoot. If you do what we tell 
you peaceably you won’t get hurt.” 

Poor Betsy! What was going to happen to her? The men said 
to hand over the mail. The stage-driver knew Betsy was sitting on 
that very seat. So he said to the men not to harm her. The men 
said they wouldn’t. 

Now Betsy had heard what they would do and she was a brave 
girl. So she said, “You want this mail but you aren’t going to get it.” 
The men laughed at her. But she would not budge. While she was 
scared she didn’t look it or admit it afterward. Finally men came, 
caught the men and put them in prison. From then on Betsy was a 
heroine to all. 

—VIRGINIA FLacc, age 10 
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THE WORLD OF SPRING 


Pen 
Shyly observing the new Spring world N 


Pussy willows flirt coyly with the tall reeds in 4 0. 
the pond, f > 
k : oOo 
Pertly fluttering their fluffy gray paws. s 


Old gran’pa frog sits croaking on his lily-pad, 
While mischievous polliwogs dart round him. 


The dainty little maples flounce their green a 
bustles \ : 

Straightening some yellow scallops here, > a 

And a green frill over there. K- ‘ na 

Everyone is singing the joyful song— “q 


: 
Spring has come! WIT 


Pewees are chirping in the woods 
To see if their voices still will work, 


The flowers are nodding their new Easter “ 
bonnets. os Sy 
The earth smells fill the forest a 


As over to the west some leaves are burning 
That give off a musty, smoky smell. 
Brown furry rabbits dart in and out 


And squirrels go scurrying amongst the trees, RY Yi 
Chattering merrily to robins and sparrows. 4 
A fox stands quietly on the crest of a hill, 7 < 
While a mother quail gathers her young ones 


beneath her. 
Maypinks peek shyly out of some leaves 
Listening to the gossip of the fussy birch trees. 
A soft colored butterfly tiptoes out of her 
cocoon. 
—Satty McIntyre, age 10 


a 
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THE KITCHEN SONG 


Oh, the old kitchen kettle, 
Just a little piece of metal, 
Keeps a-clinking and a-clanging all the day. 
Just a little piece of metal 
Can make a little kettle 
That keeps a-clinking and a-clanging 
And a-clanging all the day. 
—MILpRED von ROSEN, age 11 


I LIKE TO GO FISHING 


The year that I was seven, my family took a trip up to Mt. Lassen. 
We camped near Summit Lake. As soon as we got there I wanted to 
go fishing. I asked Daddy if he would take me. He said he would 
as soon as the camp was organized. I was so impatient that I went 
down to the lake myself. I took a little piece of string and one 
salmon egg. I soon lost the string in the water but I held the salmon 
, egg in my fingers under the water. A little fish swam into my hand. 
I held it tight in my hand and ran yelling up to the camp, “I caught 
a little fishie. I caught a little fishie, Daddy.” 

Daddy and Mama looked at it and laughed. Daddy said, “Jeanie, 
you must be part Indian.” Mama said, “You had better put it back. 
It’s just a little minnow.” “Please, Mama,” I said, “can’t I put it in 
a jar of water and keep it until it grows bigger?” “No,” she said, “it 
would soon die in a jar. Run, quickly and throw it in the water.” 
So I did. I didn’t want to, though. However, I am glad I did because 
he is probably a grandfather fish now. 

—JEAN HECKER, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


RIDDLES—She uses the wrong kind of powder. 
A puddle. 
STAR PUZZLE—Dog, Milky Way, Dipper, Bear, Orion, Cassiopeia, 
Bear. 
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ADMISSION—TEN CENTS 


This makes you a regular member and entitles you to 


A Penguin Badge 

A Key to the Club Code 

A Booklet of Honors and Prizes 

. Correspondence with other members 


pwn 


The object of the club is for Story ParapbE readers to 
know each other, have some fun together, and help the editors 
to improve the magazine by sending in good verse, stories 
and drawings, good ideas, and subscriptions. 





PeTER PENGuIN, c/o SToRY PARADE, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to become a 
member of the Penguin Club. Will you send me a badge, 
a key and full instructions. 
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BLACK, BAY AND CHESTNUT 
by C. W. ANDERSON 


Twenty-two beautiful full-page 
pictures, and interesting stories 
about famous horses. A new favorite 
book for horse lovers of every age! 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 




















CHILDREN OF AMERICA 








Sixteen gay and ad- A Collection of Regional Stories 
venturous stories of 
the children of Amer- for Children 


ica . . . by favorite 
authors, including: LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL says in her fore- 
word: “These stories are laid in different regions. 


Charles J. Finger The regions take an active part in determining 


Glen Rounds the daily life lived there, the work, the play, 
Cornelia Meigs the adventures. Sometimes the children are fac- 
Leura Benét ing the work situations which the regional 
Lavinia R. Devis characteristics have put over upon the people 
ond ethers who live there. Sometimes the dramatic control 
is a regional emergency. This is geography as it 
. is lived, as every child in America lives it.”’ 
86 illustrations by - i] 50 at your Bookseller 
famous artists. —— or from the publisher 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY "$0,105 Arsh St 
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STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Know the Wonders 


of ‘Nature 


. 
All Binds Dkustrated in Full Color 


96 pages, size 334” x 5%” 


GUIDE BOOKS IN COLOR 


Can you name the birds or butterflies or insects that you see? Do 
you know the trees and flowers of your native land? They are 
easy to recognize when you have a Guide Book. The pictures are 
authentic reproductions in full color and the easy descriptions tell 
you many facts about each species. 


Blue Book of Birds Wild Flowers of America 

Red Book of Birds Fresh Water Fish 

Green Book of Birds Salt Water Fish 

Butterflies of America Bugs 

Trees of North America Wild Animals of North America 


Available In All Chain Stores for 10c Each 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 



















A Dictionary Can Be Fun 
As Well As Instructive 


Teaches Reading, Writing, Spelling 
and the Alphabet — and develops 
Resourcefulness, Independence and 
Accuracy. 


A PICTURE 


DICTIONARY 
for CHILDREN 












ane g~ by GARNETTE WATTERS 
ace Director of Languages 
- | ¥ : Hamtramck, Michigan 
7% i and S. A. COURTIS 
fo cos Professor of Education 
a University of Michigan 


480 PAGES — 
of words—illustrated, syllabicated, used 
in sentences, synonyms, in type, hand- 
lettered and script. 


Extensive Tests in Schools 

show that pupils learned Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling 2.09% to 4.35% times 
faster using A Picture Dictionary. 

one ILLUSTRATIONS — Paper ....50¢ cioth .. $1.25 
ramatize the words and make learning Reinforced 

an adventure. Boards . $1.00 Buckram $1.50 


4832 WORDS — (91.4% of all words accepted for primary grades) 
GROSSET & DUNLAP Inc., NEW YORK 


